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LADY MARJORIE MANNERS--HER LATEST PORTRAIT 
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THE TATLER 


Hest 
CAPTAIN LUMSDEN 


Of H.M.S. 
American liner, 


‘*Gladiator,’’ which collided with the 
“*St. Paul,”” and was sunk off the 
Isle of Wight 


A Royal Dower House. 


HE recent announcement that King 
Edward has given his country 
residence at Sandringham to 
Queen Alexandra as a dower 

house will be received with general sym- 
pathy throughout the kingdom, though 
assuming as it does that her Majesty will 
in all probability survive him. The gilt 
becomes hers immediately, and her Majesty 
has practically recast the original plans 
for the improvement of the estate in 
accordance with her own wishes. Both 
the King and the Queen are greatly inte- 
rested over the announcement 
that towards the end of June an 
important family event may be 
expected to take place in the 
home life of the King and 
Queen of Spain. Princess | Henry 
of Battenberg is at present 
staying with ‘her daughter “at 
Meson. 


yoice Te est Fait, by 
“Lhe commencement of the 
Opera season at Covent 
Garden on Thursday night 
practically indicated the be- 
ginning of the London season, 
which from a social and artistic 
point of view promises to be 


one of the most. brilliant of 
recent years. The opening 
attraction was the return of 


Madame Tetrazzini, fresh from 
her American triumphs, and the 
revival of Verdi’s rather anti- 
quated opera, La Tvaviata, in 
which she sang the music of 
the lovesick heroine with all 
that wonderful brilliancy and 
effect which made the last 
autumn Opera season such a 


memorable one in musical 
annals. Friday evening was 
given over to Die Walkiire, 


which began at the early hour 
of five o'clock. Apropos of 
this opera a provincial critic 
announced the interesting fact 


that this opera would be the attraction 
of the coming season—only with his 
knowledge of things musical he called it 
“Dick Walker.” Shades of Bayreuth! 


A Curious Analogy. 
ae young Duc de Chaulnes, whose 

marriage with the beautiful American 
heiress, Miss Shonts, a few weeks ago 
caused such excitement among the press 
over there, and whose death the other day 
occurred with such awful suddenness, 
recalls a curious tragedy which happened 
to one of his own maitresses which was 
almost analogous with his own fate. 


A Tragic End. 
ime has rendered the circumstance 
almost forgotten, but most Parisians 
remember the mysterious death of pretty 
Jane Dorian, one of those ephemeral 
flowers of the Parisian demimonde who 
die almost before they reach womanhood. 
On January 24, 1903, the couple had just 
returned from a wonderful soirée given by 
some friends at the Palais de Glacé and 
had gone home to the beautiful apartment 
which the duc had given her in the 
Palais D’Orsay when the lady complained 
of feeling unwell. The indisposition 
passed. however, and she was constrained 
upon to sing. She had a lovely voice and 
was being trained with a view to appear- 
ing eventually in grand opera. The young 
duc sat listening to her entranced. and 
remarked that he had never heard her sing 
so beautifully before, but in the middle of 
the wonderful aria from Hamlet she fell 
dead at his feet. In her hand was found 
a tiny phial of morphia, and it was dis- 
covered later that under the influence of 
her lover himself, a morphia-taker, she 
had fallen a victim to the drug, with the 
subsequent tragic result. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY GWENETH PONSONBY 
The third daughter of the 8th Earl of Bessborough 
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Lafayeue 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON 


The premier peer of Scotland, who is greatly 
interested in the forthcoming Scottish Exhibition. 
The Hamilton estates comprise nearly 160,000 acres 


The Shakspere Festival. 
te O Shakspere, thy name is Dissension ! ° 
is once more illustrated by one of 
those curious little ebullitions of temper 
which at Stratford-on-Avon appear inevit- 
able with the annual recurrence of tlie 
immortal’s festival. As a rule it is Miss 
Marie Corelli who first launches the note of 
discord through the medium of some penny 
weekly; but when it is Miss Corelli 
nobody really pays any attention. This 
year, however, it is no less a person than 
the vicar of Stratford and archdeacon- 
designate of Coventry. 
A Strict Censor, 
Cymbeline was tabooed on the 
grounds of its immorality, 
and Mr. F. R. Benson grace- 
fully changed his programme 
in accordance with the edict 
sent forth. But there is some- 
thing in the air of this peaceful- 
looking township which cannot 
let such a glorious moment. in 
its national history go unviified, 
and when it was announced 
that Miss Horniman’s company 
from Manchester would play 
Measure for Measure the lately- 
appeased prelate waxed still 
more furious and condemned 
this charming comedy because, 
forsooth, it contained passages 
which no really nice person 
would leave about on that altar 
of all that is dull and mediocre 
pathe, drawing- room table. 


And the Result; 
hat has been the result ? 
Well, the consequences 
of such an action have always 
been the same. All the boys 
and girls have been buying up 
as many copies of Shakspere as 
possible in order to hunt up 
the improper passages, and tlie 
wonderful wisdom of the im- 
mortal bard is engulfed beneath 
a prurient curiosity. 


Langher 
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Jealous Germany. 
ermany, ever playing the vile of femme 
jalouse in European politics, has been 
anxiously watching the wanderings of 
King Edward among the smaller coun- 
tries of northern Europe, several arrange- 


ments, in fact, having been modified 


notably at Copenhagen—in order not 
to hurt Teutonic -susceptibilities. The 


“Vaterland”’ has always looked upon the 
visits of his Majesty to foreign capitals 
with the gravest suspicion, partly because 
of their own ruler’s inability to do the 
same thing. 
Billy's Blunders. 


U nfortunately “Kaiser Bill” has 
lately been showing himself such 
a very imprudent diplomat that even 


MISS VERENA BLACK HAWKINS 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Black Hawkins 
of Bourne Court, Hants, whose marriage to Mr. 
W. S. Pennefather took place on Wednesday last 


joyal Germans are beginning to realise 
at last, what those surrounding the 
throne have so long zealously hidden 
from them, that the Heaven-inspired 
Hohenzollern had best stop at home and 
manage the idiosyncrasies of his own 
moustache than play “‘inspirer’’ to larger 
European politics. 


IHE TATLER 
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Clarke « Hyae 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUSTS—BY MISS EDITH DOWNING 


The figure is shown grasping for money—and yet more money. This impressive statue is now on 
exhibit at the Salon 


MR. W. S. PENNEFATHER 


Eldest son of Prebendary Pennefather, vicar of 
Kensington, whose marriage to’ Miss V. Black 
Hawkins took place last week 


Brisiow Noble 


EARLY SEA BATHERS 


The Hon, Mrs. Lyon and her three daughters. This charming snapshot was taken during Easter 
week at Hastings 
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The Muscular Cult. 


‘The feminine portion of the “ what- 

shall-we-do-to-night’ brigade has 
discovered a new sensation in the form of 
performancés given by a company of 
athletes, many of them strikingly hand- 
some men and of magnificent proportions, 
in a well-known establishment in the 
centre of fashionable London. The fore- 
most places are invariably filled with 
society ladies, who wax enthusiastic over 
the prowess of these muscular objects of 
their admiration. One of the handsomest 


Vandyk 


H.H, PRINCE RANJITSINHJI 


A new photograph of the famous cricketer in his 
royal robes. He has taken a place in England 
for the summer 


of these performers, a young Russian, has 
been the recipient of endless attention 
on the part of a lady who had already 
arrived at that period in life which is best 
described as “getting on’ and “going 
off.” Invitations to dinner flowed in; and 
different rendezvous indicated, all of which 
the recipient of these favours refused. But 
the climax came when the lady, whose 
devotion had been growing daily, hearing 
that her Adonis was departing for a series 
of engagements on the Continent, arrived 
at the station with a full paraphernalia 
of clothes and determined willy-nilly to 
accompany him to his destination. 


a 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler,’’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


) by the ‘ 
ORIEN 17 COMPAN Y?S 


S.S. ‘‘ OPHIR,” 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
15th May 0 +. to 9th June, 
Visiting Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, 
Madeira, and Lisbon. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


WEST HIGHLANDS, 
NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 


ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


CANARY ISLANDS, 


MADEIRA, &c. 


WEST AND 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S SUMMER CRUISES. 


The fine steam yacht St. Sunniva from Leith to the West Coast and Fiords of Norway, 
June 11th and 23rd and July 4th and 17th. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

First cruise, round Great Britain, from Leith July 29th, Gravesend 30th, calling at Torquay, 
Dartmouth, Kingstown (for Dublin), Isle of Man, Greenock, Rothesay, Oban, Stornoway, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, Aberdeen, and Leith, 4 

Second cruise, leaves Gravesend August 15th, Leith 17th,. calling at same places, but in 
reverse order to the first cruise; arriving at Gravesend on Saturday, August 29th, and Leith 
August 3lst. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, from May lst to 
September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Wordie & Co., 75, West 
Nae Sees Glasgow; James H. Milne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, 
Aberdeen. 


SEASON NOW OPENING. 


SPRATT Pe rane oA 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATERS IN EUROPE, 


DAILY SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS 
(Saturdays excepted) 


EAST COAST ROUTE (London Passengers, King’s Cross Station). 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION FOR VISITORS. 
Send for Strathpeffer Illustrated Brochure to MANAGER, Pump Housg, STRATHPEFFER, N.B. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.~— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BBRAEMAR—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. 623” Book to Bournemouth Central Station, C. A. ScHwaBe, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


FHARROGATE.- The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. South 
aspect. Motor garage. Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Spring Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large Stables and 
Garage. Moderate terms. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

: light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links, Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. Soin 5 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Retry Mean, Resident 
_ Proprietor. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage, Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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}1S MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's Comed 
THE MERCHANT OF. VENICE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Seats booked from 2/-. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


pyRiC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mitton Rovte. 


Galen THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEoRGE EpwarpEs. 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors oven OPN Mr George Edwardes’s New Production. 


A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. A REVUE ‘‘OH, INDEED |” 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


UNGARIAN EXHIBITION. EARL’S COURT. 
Will be OPENED SATURDAY, 9th May, by the 
RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR. 

Admission before 2 p.m., 2s. 6d.; afterwards, ls. 
WEEKLY TICKETS, 2s, 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 
Complete Exposition of Arts and Industries 
Under the auspices of the following Ministries :— 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, 

MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. 
MUNICIPALITY OF BUDAPEST. COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
HUNGARIAN VILLAGE, 

Hungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 
STEINER'’S HUNGARIAN CADETS’ BAND, 
GUSTAV RACZ’'S TZIGANE ORCHESTRA, 

AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 

IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 

America's Greatest Zoological Show, 

THE BOSTOCK ARENA, 

The most sensational Performances ever given. 

Thrilling Displays with Jungle Brutes by the World's Best Trainers, 
At 2.30, 4.30, 7.30, and 9.30. 

Seats, ls. to 3s. 

THE JUNGLE, open continuously. Admission, 6d. 
COME AND STUDY “JUNGLE LAW.” 

‘CONSUL THE FIRST” RECEIVES AT INTERVALS. 


A Thousand and One Fur and Feather Fancies. 
THE HUNGARIAN ICE CAVERNS, 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM 
ADMISSION FREE. Finest Dancing Floor in London. 
Urania, Giant Cinematograph. 
AUTO-RAIL. BALLOONING. 
Avernus Wheel, Submarine, Helter Skelter, Pharos, Haunted Castle, Collins’ 
Mechanical Circus; HUNGARIAN WORKING COAL MINE. 
Exquisitely Illuminated Gardens. Wet or Dry. Hot or Cold. Always Attractive. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN AND CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS. 


A LUNCHEON AND DINING CAR EXPRESS 


NOW LEAVES 


LONDON (EUSTON) at ... 11.30 a.m. 
DUE 

EDINBURGH (Princes Street) 7.55 p.m. 

GLASGOW (Central) : 7.55 p.m. 


A corresponding train leaves EDINBURGH (Princes Street) and GLASGOW (Central) 
at 12.0 noon for LONDON (Euston). 
FREDERICK HARRISON, 


Euston, April 1908. General Manager. 


AIDENHEAD.—* KINGSWOOD,COURT,” Braywick Road (eight minutes from station: 

high situation, gravel soil, good Zarden, and adjoining golf links) MODERN BIJOU 

RESIDENCE, with 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath (with h. and c. and shower), 2 w.c.’s, 

kitchen, offices, &c. : main drainage. Freehold £1,000, or Rent £60. Caretaker on premises, or 
apply to Fair & Myer, A.R.1.B.A., 39, Furnival Street, E.C. 


Wn HS EE in 


of Triday, May 8th, will contain— 


THE QUEBEC TERCENTENARY. 


Described in a Four-page Supplement which tells you why the Festival is 
being held. 


THE ART GALLERIES. Illustrated. 


The New Gallery and the Academy. 


THE OPENING OF THE SEASON. 


The Opera and the Theatres. 


THE HORSE SHOW IN ROME. 
AND A GREAT MANY OTHER INTERESTING TOPICS. 


6d. (i Bi See bine Es: éd. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME, CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - = £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. (87°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Siximomnthsi t-pain == 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3'75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s, 9d. 


: Newepacts for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y- 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘'The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at'the Fleet Street Post’ Office to the Proprietors of ‘'THEe TATLER, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


—— 
ee RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows’ 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Lallie Charles 


MISS JEAN ‘“‘WHITELAW” REID 


The daughter of the American ambassador, 
whose engagement to the Hon. John Ward 
has been announced 


The Academy Hat. 


he more or less sustained murmur 
against the matinée hat has 
pethaps helped to persuade the kindly 
members of the so-called weaker sex 
to curb the exuberance of their dra- 
matic head-gear, but they make up 
for it by breaking forth on all other 
possible occasions such as the Royal 
Academy. On Monday last one wan- 
dered through the surging crowd with 
a limited horizon of ostrich feathers 
and trimmings and in imminent 
danger of losing an eye in the process. 


The Queen of Spain’s New Order. 
King Edward is going to grant his 
niece, the Queen of Spain, one 
of the dearest wishes of her heart and 
confer upon her the blue ribbon. of 
the Order of the Garter. This is a 


mark of especial favour as for more than six centuries now 
the Garter has not been given to any lady except the Sovereign 


Queen or Queen Consort 
of England. Queen Alex- 
andra is at present the only 
woman privileged to wear 
it. Queen Victoria Eugénie 
has fallen heir to some 
magnificent jewels, by the 
way. On state occasions 
she wears a very high dia- 
mond tiara, which is said 
to be one of the most valu- 
ablein Europe. The front 
of her corsage is covered 
with stars and orders, and 
round her neck is a close- 
fitting necklace of enormous 
diamonds and a rope of 
pearls which reaches nearly 
to the edge of her skirt. 


at uit 


Extraordinary Popularity. 
ince Princess Ena of Bat- 
tenberg became Queen 
of Spain her popularity 
among the people of her 
adopted country has been 
something extraordinary. 
The poorest peasant speaks 
of her always as ‘“ Victoria 


the Good-hearted”’ ; indeed, she is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be one of the 
kindest and most merciful royalties in 
Europe. The latest act of kindness which 
has still further sealed the bond of mutual 
sympathy between the Queen and her 
subjects has been the’ granting of free 
pardon to no fewer than ten murderers, 
some of whom had committed the most 
revolting crimes. ‘This has to all intents 
and purposes abolished the death penalty 
in Spain as in future not even the most 
callous criminal will hesitate to apply 
for royal clemency on the strength of the 
above precedent. 


hunt watching the racing 
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A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF KING EDWARD AND THE 
KING OF DENMARK TAKEN AT COPENHAGEN 


Held at Loughborough recently...Our picture shows some of the members of the 


THETAILER 
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W, & D. Downey 
THE HON. JOHN WARD 


Who is engaged to Miss Jean Reid, is the 
second son of Georgiana Countess of Dudley 
and brother of the present peer 


Prince Henry’s Grievance. 


[_ittle Prince Henry of Wales, who 

in his own family goes by the 
nickname of “the Bluebottle’”’ on 
account of his extremely lively dis- 
position, is in the parlance of the 
nursery something of a “handful.” 
His funny utterances are treasured 
up and often retailed by his proud 
grandpapa, to. whom he is especially 
devoted, and whom he put into an 
embarrassing situation some years ago 
before he’ had reached years of dis- 
cretion by shouting lustily to him in 
the middle of a solemn ceremony ip 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Prince 
Henry feels greatly aggrieved because 
it nearly always happens that his 
father and mother are away from 
home on his birthday. This year 
they were in Paris.on that supreme 
occasion, and the little Prince made 


the bitter complaint to one of his friends that “‘ They are never 
here on my birthday, and I don’t believe they were here 


when I was born.” 


Variety is Charming. 
n amusing variety to 
the ordinary day’s 
fox-hunting happened dur- 
ing the closing days of the 
Rufford Hounds in Sher- 
wood Forest when the fox 
entered the residence of 
Colonel Foljambe and en- 
joyed himself hugely among 
the novel surroundings by 
scampering all round the 
house and breaking as 
many things as were break- 
able on his way. The field 
stationed themselves in 
different parts of the house 
while the rest reconnoitred 
the hall and_ passages; 
but whether the gift of 
“scouting” is not much: 
developed in hunting circles, 
in any. case after a good 
half-hour’s chase the fox 
managed to escape through 
a bedroom window and get 
clear away. 


Howard Barrett 


PERSONALITIES AT THE ANNUAL STEEPLECHASES OF THE QUORN HUNT 
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Gossip from the Green-room. 


A Reawakening. 

HEAR that the old Prin- 
cess’s Theatre is going 
to wake from its long 
sleep in the autumn, 

Energetic Mr. Joe Lyons has 
taken it, and intends to pro- 
duce there good strong plays. 
I should think his enterprise 
stands every chance of being 
successful. The position of 
the theatre is excellent, and 
it has no immediate rivals 
to fear; the beautiful but 
unfortunate Scala Theatre 
hardly inspires awe. 


Chelsea a Centre of Attraction. 
H store Chelsea is going 

to be very much in 
front of the public this sum- 
mer. In addition to the 
Chelsea pageant in the Old 
Ranelagh Gardens, mention 
of which I have already 
made, there is to be a 
great [éte given in the 
Hospital grounds in honour 
of the Chelsea veterans, 
many of whom fought in 
the trenches of Sebastopol 
and through the Mutiny. 
Mr. Lyons has a very impor- 
tant share in the arrange- 
ments ; he will be assisted by 
a very efficient committee, 
and Lord Roberts has pro- 
mised to give his collabora- 
tion, so all London will 
doubtless find its way down 
to the garden of Nell Gywn’s 
almshouse i in dey 


Who with her husband, M. Lugné-Poe, have just commenced a short season 


Preach: Plays at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. 


GC tarting from May. 5 
had at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 


husband, M. Lugné-Poe, and a. strong 
Parisian company, will make her first bow 
to a London public, who will doubtless 
confirm the favourable opinion which she 
has, won in every great city in Europe. 
When she was iv Berlin the Kaiser per- 
sonally expressed to her the pleasure that 
her acting had given him, and in Rou- 
mania Queen Elizabeth was one of her 
warmest admirers. M. Lugné-Poe is well 
known as the founder of the famous 
Théatre de Il’Giuvre in Paris. 


After Després, Bartet. 
Madame Després will only be with us 
for ten days as on the 18th Miss 
Andrews has arranged to present Madame 
Bartet of the Comédie Francaise, who 
will certainly compensate playgoers for 
the loss they will sustain in the departure 
of Madame Després. 


Stil! Hopeful. 
he censor’s final ultimatum about 
L’Autre Danger is awaited anxiously. 
It is to be hoped ‘that he will be able to 
square his conscience and allow us to see 
this wonderful play... Failing to do so 
Madame Bartet has several other plays in 
her répertoire, which will include Le Jeu 
et le Hasari, La Loi de l’'Homme, Le 
Dédale, and some specially - selected 
classical plays for matinées suitable to 
la jeune fille, which will solace us_ if need 
be in our bereavement of Maurice Donnay’s 
play. 


a month’s excellent French fare is to be 
Under Miss Andrews’s 
direction on that day Madame Susanne Després, assisted by her 


MADAME SUSANNE DESPRES 


at the Shaftesbury Theatre 


Reutlinger 
A BEAUTIFUL PARISIENNE 


Mdile. Nina Barkis, now appearing at the Alhambra 
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Women of To-day. 


VV iss Andrews, who is 
bringing over all this 


talent from Paris, isa director 
of the Théatre des Arts in 
Paris, a little theatre up in 
the Boulevard des Batignoles 
which has asserted its right 
to be considered one of the 
recognised theatres of Paris 
chiefly owing to the success 
of a play called Le Grand 
Soir, which Miss Andrews 
discovered in the Bowery of 
New York and had _trans- 
lated into French. This play 
is written by a young Pole, 
Herr Dr. Kamp, and is a 
strong revolutionary drama. 
It has filled the bill at the 
Théatre des Arts for more 
than 150 nights and will 
probably socn be seen over 
here. Miss Martha Moreton, 
author of The Bachelor's 
Romance which Sir John 
Hare did here some years 
ago, has undertaken the 
English adaptation. 


More Maugham. 


Ore cannot have too much 

of a good thing, and 
Lady Freder ick, Jack Straw, 
and’ Mrs. Dot make three 
very pretty feathers. to wear 
in a playwright’s cap. 
Suivez votre panache, M. 
Maugham. 


A New Actor-Manager- 
Author. 
M: Gerald 


who 


Lawrence, 
has been ‘olten 


seen in the West-end and who married that popular and charm- 
ing actress, Miss Fay Davis, about a year and a half ago, is 
touring a play he has written in which he takes the principal 


part and also plays the violin. Such a 
combination of talent is indeed rare. [ 
hear Mr. Lawrence is:so pleased with the 
success. he has won that he is negotiating 
fora L ondon theatre. 


Like Rather Like eee 
M Sacha Guitry, son of the famous 


actor, is a most indefatigable 
young man. As well as inheriting his 


father’s histrionic talents he is a most 
prolific play-writer, and three of his plays 
have been produced during the last few 
months in Paris. His latest effort —is 
Le Scandale de Monte Carlo, produced at 
the Théatre du Gymnase about a week 
ago. The first act makes one laugh, the 
second makes one smile, the third makes 
one sad—not a very strong combination 
for a farcical comedy. 


More Melodrama. 
hear that the Socialists have arranged 
to hold a large meeting at the Shaltes- 
bury Theatre in May, when Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and others will address the ‘house. 
This theatre is keeping itself in the public 
eye—after the Sicilians, the Socilians. 


A Great cE Dresser.” 


Congratulations to Mr. Percy Anderson 
on his great success.in ‘‘ dressing” 
Havana, which looks like being in for a 
long run at the Gaiety. The colour 
schemes are as original and beautiful as 
any seen hitherto on the English stage. 
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“MAK” Il AGAIN. 


MR. L. V. HARCOURT 


THE NOBEL AWARD, 1907 MR. ASQUITH MY CRAVING FOR KNIGHTHOOD 


Having kissed hands on his appointment, sets to Myself to Sir F. C. Gould: ‘‘Tell me frankly, is 


poke Jel; ’ paid in full” peat 
praigoc hey neepald tatu work . . . to acquire personal magnetism One born or_can one become amiable?” 


THE QUEVE OUTSIDE MR. SARGENT’'S ; LORD ROSEBERY SIR ERNEST CASSEL 


No one should fail to see these further specimens of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s delightful genius which are now on exhibition at the little Carfax Gallery in Bury Street, 
St. James's, We tender our congratulations to the artist, and extend our sympathy to his victims 


I4I 
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AN ARTIST IN RAGS AND TATTERS. 


Hier kann 

Schutt SAle 

abdeladen efele 
werden. werden. 


Though many different kinds of material have been used by artists to produce paintings a new method has been introduced by an artist named _ Rolf 
Raphaeli, who is appearing at the Apollo Theatre, Berlin. Landscapes are produced by the use of woollen rags and are so arranged on a board that the 
; picture is created in an astonishingly short time 
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MINIATURE BATTLEFIELD—The SOLANO TARGET 


Clarke & Hyde 

The Solano system of target practice consists in shooting at model or toy soldiers at various distances. For instance, if the model soldier is 2 in. in 

height and is taken to represent an infantry soldier standing 5 ft. 6 in., it can be used to instruct men in judging their distances from infantry when it 

is placed upon the target. At 5 yd. the model soldier will represent infantry at above I50 yd.; at 18 yd. the comparative distance becomes 600 yd.; at 

30 yd. it is 1,000 yd., and so on. This scale of ‘‘comparative distances” has been carefully worked out by Mr. Solano, and he contends that if a rifleman 

can hit the model soldier at 30 yd. he would have hit an actual one if he had been distant 1,000 yd. A similar scale has been prepared for cavalry. At 
3 yd. the mounted model will appear as cavalry at 100 yd.; at 17 yd. it represents cavalry at 600 yd.; and at 28 yd. cavalry at 1,000 yd. 
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THE FASCINATION OF EVIE, JESSIE, AND MARIE. 


JR WALTER BESANT once. said 
something to this effect—that when 
a man over thirty is still known by 
anickname or by a diminutive name 
like Bertie or Freddie he clearly belongs 
to the non-ponderous, if not feather-weight, 
section of humanity. It is probably for 
this reason that comedians prefer abbre- 
viations. We have had Willie Edouin 
and Johnny Toole, but nobody would 
speak of Bertie Tree; we have Teddie 
Payne but not Georgie Alexander. The 
same holds good toa greater extent among 
women. The lady who plays Franzi in 
A Waltz Dream with such a click was un- 
doubtedly christened Gertrude, 
but she is right to have called 
herself Gertie Millar. The bright 
particular star at the Prince 
of Wales’s is ‘Gracie’? Leigh. 
Similarly Eva Greene might do 
very well for a young lady at 
Girton, but at the Gaiety she 
is appropriately “ Evie,” while 
Miss Tempest’s ‘‘ Marie” and 
Miss Rose’s ‘‘ Jessie’ form com- 
promises which show that they 
can be serious in their art when 
they cbodss 
This dineecon by way of 
introducing the three big 
successes of last. week, n namely, 
Mr. Leslie Stuart’s Havana at 
the Gaiety, Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s Mrs. Dot at the,Comedy, 
and the revival of The Mikado 
at the Savoy. Havana is the 
brightest and prettiest thing yet 
seen at the Gaiety, and taken 
in conjunction with The Mikado 
it is extremely interesting as 
showing that the drift of musical 
entertainment is allin the direc- 
tion of more music and _ less 
amouphgus fomfoolery, 


oft he entertainment must have 

been written for Evie, for 
she looks and feels the part. 
From the instant she enters 
astride a white donkey to the 
moment when she falls into the 
arms of the English yachtsman 
(Mr. Leonard Mackay) Evie, 
who figures as a Cuban girl, is 
the life and soul of the enter- 
tainment. A fine singer; she is 
far more than a “vocalist” ; 
she is even more than a comé- 
dienne, for she has the gift of 
tears, and I can well imagine 
her in tragedy. All that, how- 
ever, is latent. What is of most value at 
the Gaiety is her laugh—it coos, it gurgles, 
it occupies a greater place in the picture 
than the songs of some, and the speeches 
of other, of her colleagues. 


% te tt 


MISS 


f course, one’s shoulders cannot bear 
an entire Gaiety entertainment to 
triumph, and Evie has admirable support 
in two excellent low comedians, Mr. W. 
H. Berry (transferred from Daly’ s) and 
Mr. Alfred Lester, as comic sailors. They 
are a complete contrast — Mr. Berry, 
ebullient ; Mr. Lester, staccato, morose, yet 
in the long run more amusing. Nothing 
funnier has been seen at the Gaiety for a 
long time than Mr. Lester’s monologue on 
the \ ways of women addressed to a little 
nigger RIPPCE 
Another particularly bright eal in the 
evening is Miss Jean Aylwin, who 
gets a bigger part than she has ever done 


before and fully justifies her selection. 
She plays the part of the grass widow of 
Mr. Lester, and Mr. Stuart has given them 
a fine chance in an amusing perversion of 
The Merry Widow waltz. Mr. Robert 
Hale, Miss Kitty Mason, Mr. Laurence 
Grossmith, are all in the cast, and, aided 
by beautiful dresses and a charming setting, 
make you forget that when you come 
out into the Strand again it will probably 
be in the face of a blizzard. 


tt 


he turn that the Gaiety has taken 
shows that the Savoy still leads the 


Foulsham & Banfield 
“MY MIMOSA MAID” 


ISABEL JAY AS PAULETTE IN 


way in devoting itself to real comic opera. 
The Mikado remains the locus classicus of 
comic opera, for its inherent character 
makes it impossible for it ever to become 
old-fashioned. Sir William Gilbert never 
wrote a better libretto and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan never composed more humorous 
music. The combination was perfect, for 
whereas it is perfectly obvious that Mr. 
Adrian Ross has had to write words to 
Mr. Leslie Stuart’s music in Havana it is 
equally clear that Gilbert led the way in 
The Mikado, and that, of course, is the more 
sensible method. 


ie 


Wore I speak of the Savoy some of 

miy friends think I lose all sense of 
proportion, for though I have seen many 
scores of musical entertainments since its 
production over twenty years ago not one 
of them approaches it in fancy, in music, 
in acting, or in setting. 
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f the original cast one alone remains, 
namely, Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
who takes up his old part of Pooh-Bah 
with great gusto. Mr. Workman makes 
a very amusing Koko; Mr. Leicester 
Tunks sings the music of Pish-Tush 
beautifully ; but the greatest finish of all 
is to be found in Mr. H. A. Lytton’s 
Mikado, One has heard a better Nanky- 
Poo than that of Mr. Strafford Moss. The 
men as a whole are better than the ladies, 
this being true even of the chorus. Quite 
the best of the girls is Miss Jessie Rose as 
Pitti-Sing. But why go into an inven- 
tory ? The Mikado ‘is so good in itself 
that it carries its audience along 
with it, and for those like myself 
who know every word and bar 
in it it isa rare delight. It was 
curious to note that the “ Little 
list” song (somewhat moder- 
nised) had not the success of 
old, but “Here’s a state of 
things’ went riotously. 


it a 


he first night of the revival 
was, as the three plotters 
had assured us earlier in the 
evening, “a cheering sight to 
see.” The audience would not 
go home until everybody in the 
company had been called again 
and again. We had the con- 
ductor, Mr. Cellier, the stage 
manager, then amid tremen-~ 
dous cheers Sir William Gilbert 
himself, and last of all Mrs. 
Carte, who identified herself so 
closely with the famous theatre. 
It was a great night. 


a it & 


arie brings me to the 
Comedy. The other day 
I spoke of the run on widows, 
and Miss ‘Tempest in Mr. 
Maugham’s third success, Mrs. 
Dot, shows us the merriest 
widow that ever walked this 
sad earth. She is really Mrs. 
Worthley, widow of a rich 
brewer with £60,000 a year, 
but in answer to the diminutive 
test she is known to all her 
friends as “Mrs. Dot.” The 
comedy is a variation of Mr. 
Shaw’s point of view of woman 
as the eternal huntress. 


% % 


Me Dot is in love with Gerald 

Halstane, but as he has 
foolishly engaged himself to. 
Nellie Sellenger he feels himself 
unable to marry the widow. So Mrs. Dot 
directs her manceuyres in order to pair off 
Nellie with her nephew and to rouse Gerald's. 
jealousy by simulating an engagement to 
the middle-aged Blenkinsop. Of course 
Gerald falls at her feet. Her wiles are 
delightfully witty. She has lines that 
make her smack her lips and tempt you 
to jot them down on your programme. 
Aided by such excellent artists as Mr. 
Fred Kerr (as the cynic), Mr. Graham. 
Browne (as Gerald), Mr. Kenneth Douglas 
(as the young lover), Mr. Herbert Ross 
(an inimitable valet), and Miss Marie 
Illington (as Nellie’s pushful mother) she 
keeps the house in one long ripple of 
laughter from start to finish. There will be 
no need of the blue board at the Comedy 
for many a esos to come. 

bid i 

Yet this ae was written five years ago, 


and has gone begging round the 
managers ! 
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TH OPERA SEASON—STARS AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Our photographs depict : (1) Herr Knipfer as Hunding. His 
sonorous voice is much appreciated by Covent Garden habitués. 
(2) Miss Florence Wickham as Amneris. The American artist's 
head-dress is the outcome of applied thought. (3) Signor Gianoli- 
Galletti, the buffo of the company, invariably displays a most 
engaging smile. (4) Madame Deyréne as Carmen, a part in which 
she has appeared successfully in France. (5) Mdlle. Lala Miranda 
as Lucia in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” Mlle. Miranda is from 
Australia. (6) Signor Zenatelloas Radames, a role he has not yet sung 
at Covent Garden. (7) Madame Osborn-Hannah, a young American 
singer who has distinguished herself in Germany. (8) Signor Scan- 
diani, who dresses a |’Anglais. He also sings a number of baritone 
roles with distinction. (9) M. Marcoux as Brogni in “La Juive.”” 
None excel him in the art of making-up. (10) Madame Maria Gay. 
A character'stic portrait of the fascinating Spanish ‘ontralto. (11) 
Madame Rusche-Endorf as Elizabeth. Her London début is awaited 
with interest, for she is highly esteemed in her native Germany. 
(12) Madame Egli in ‘ Der Trompeter von Sakkingen,” an opera 
which though immensely popular in Germany is unknown to English 
audiences. 
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Clothes 


HOUGH I understand that the 
great London pageant is not 
going to inspire us all at so early 
a date as was once expected the 

preparation of costumes for the, Chelsea 
pageant is going on busily all the time. 
It is said that there is a little hitch in 
regard to the gentlemen who are to 
impersonate the ancient Britons, for 

observe that one distressed writer says 
that “respectable citizens will not be 
content to be dyed blue” and step out 
wearing this coloured bare-skin costume. 
Iam sorry to find that patriotic citizens 
are thus allowing themselves to be 
enslaved by mere convention. Surely 
that which was good enough for our 
brave ancestors ought to be good 
enough for us. 


fz 
aS 


tt 


How to be Happy though Rude. 
“Lhe reader will have noticed that 
poets and historians invariably 
allude to our forefathers as “rude.” 
Thus Gray mentions “the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,’ and literature 
is full of other references of a similar 
nature. Yet I believe that these old 
boys were not rude in the sense usually 
attached to the word in modern days. 
They were happy and they combined 
amusement without vulgarity. They 
resembled Buckingham Palace in 
merely needing a fresh coat of paint 
outside every now and then. So I 
protest against any great departure 
from realism in reproducing the ancient 
Briton. If we refuse to let them appear 
in their woad-stained skin then we 
might as well dress them up in tall 
hats, frock coats, and trousers with well- 
defined creases down the front. There is 
no logical half-way house in this business. 


Man's Great Opportunity. 
I am glad to observe that in many of the 
scenes in this pageant man will be 
shown in costumes far more gorgeous than 
that of woman. And I rejoice also to 
observe that in this matter woman has 
resolved to stoop in order to conquer. 
There is something so touching as to be 
thrilling in this announcement :— 

‘The ladies of Chelsea are so zealous in their 
desire to make their pageant a success that 
they will go to the length of being “dowdy ” 
and acting as foils to the oyer-decorated men. 


Here we haye a real sacrifice indeed—a 
sacrifice in the interests of historic truth. 
For there were brave days of old when 
woman was arrayed in the penny-plain 
style while man was twopence coloured. 


True to Nature. 
if have always been firmly convinced that 
man was always intended to be the 
more gorgeously decorated of the - two. 
Look at the fowls of the air—the male 
bird is as a rule twice as gaudy as the 
female. Observe that swaggering old 
fraud, the lion, who pretends to be the 
king ‘of beasts; he is far more impres- 
sively. groomed ” than the lioness. Indeed, 
the rule holds good almost throughout 
nature—though I admit that the lady 
spider scores heavily over her alleged lord 
and has an unpleasant trick of gobbling 
him up if he is not quick in his retreat. 


The Wisdom of the Briton. 
Historians teach us that the Briton did 
not prefer the style known as “ the 


THE BUILDER OF THE 


than Mr. 


” 


altogether” in all circumstances, for it is 
on record that— 


Our simple-minded forefathers used to strip 
for .battle, and tested by modern military 


theory they were not without justification, for 
they showed how thoroughly they understood 
the value of mobility. 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


It was a neat little arrangement which 
worked out in this way. If you came out 
in tip-top style the authorities said, ‘ You 
are disobeying the proclamation against 
excess of ‘apparel.” Then if you said, 
@)ih NO ; Ican well afford this sort of 
thing,” the merry tax-gatherer would say, 
“Very well, my dear sir, then we will 
assess you or rate you for taxation at 
your own estimate.” In all ages those 
connected with the Treasury have been 
more subtle than any beast of the field. 


How about Sir Walter Raleigh ? 


wonder how much they used to get 
out of the brave Raleigh by stich 
a method of taxation. That ¢ gallant 
gentleman liked to do the thing well 
in the way of dress. Here is an in- 
ventory of what may be called Sir 
Walter's show togs: A white satin 
pinked vest, a brown doublet finely 
flowered and embroidered with pearl, 
in the feather of his hat a large ruby 
and pearl drop at the bottom of. tlie 
sprig, his breeches, stockings, and 
ribbon garters fringed at the end all 
white, and buff shoes with white 
ribbon. 


Mendelssohn od OS Hs 


“ENTENTE” 


It is doubtful if there is any busier man in London to-day 
Imre Kiralfy. The whole of the Franco-British 
Exhibition was planned and the majority of the buildings 
designed by him. He is recognised as the greatest living 
authority on exhibition-building, and there is no doubt 
the general public will have a delightful surprise as to 
his ingenuity and skill as a designer of oriental structures 


when the exhibition opens 


They wished to run either after the foe or 
away from fearful odds, and when a man 
wants to run the less he has on the better. 
Look at the modern sprinter on the run- 
ning track. He gets as near to the style 
of our mobile ancestors as possible. 


Sumptuary Laws. 
n those later days which are to be 
illustrated, when men dressed in what 
may be called a “strike-you-blind” or a 
“regardless-of-expense”’ style there were 
royal proclamations and sumptuary laws 
which aimed at limiting their Csi: It 
is significant that Queen Elizabeth showed 
great activity in “this direction as she 
isstied several proclamations against “ the 
excess of apparel.” But these were always 
aimed at the dress of men, and perhaps 
here we have the beginning of the move- 
ment which has led to man being the 
shabby and dowdy creature he is, while 
woman takes the shine out of Solomon in 
all his glory. For while Queen Bess was 
very angry with men who “ put it on” in 
the way of gaudy display she left behind 
her 3,000 changes of dresses in the royal 
wardrobe. 


A Trick of the Treasury. 
ne little trick of the Treasury in those 
days shows that the authorities were 
just as smart in getting at the pockets of 
the rich.or of the ostentatious as they are 


‘in these days of income tax and death 


duties, for old Isaac 
Disraeli :— 

If persons chose to be more magnificent in 
their dress they were allowed to justify their 
means ; in that case, if allowed, her Majesty 
would not be the loser, for they were to be 
rated in the subsidy books according to such 
values as they themselves offered as a qualifica- 
tion for the splendour of their dress. 


according to dear. 
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EXHIBITION 


A Blaze of Jewels. - 


The reader will think more of those 
shoes when I add that they 
were covered with precious stones 
worth more than £6,600, and _ his 
sword and belt blazed with diamonds, 
tubies, and pearls. I can easily under- 
stand that Elizabeth used to become 
restive when she saw Walter, asking 
herself, ‘‘ Where do I come in?” ‘and the 
tax- gathering people must have made the 
great adventurer whistle when the little 
demand note reached him. 
Raleigh Knocked by Buckingham. 
o doubt Sir Walter fancied himself, 
and when he stood before the glass 
he may have said, “ That’s the limit” ; 
but the Duke of Buckingham knocked 
him completely. His buttons were huge 
diamonds, and he used to have a number 
of diamonds put on so loosely purposely 
that he could shake them off, disdaining 
to pick them up. Hence he was followed 
closely even as a man scattering seeds is 
followed by the birds. Then he had 
great ropes of pearls twisted round him, 
and he owned twenty-seven suits made 
of the richest embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, 
silver, gold, and gems. How much all 
these were worth is more than I can say, 
but one suit with trimmings was valued 
at £80,000. The duke was no doubt 
highly esteemed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of his day. 


te ae 


Look at Man Now. 
I hope that Raleigh and Buckingham 

will receive adequate attention in the 
Chelsea pageant, for then man, dull man, 
will see how far he has fallen from those 
heights of sartorial splendour. We go 
about in what are called gent’s lounge 
suits, or frock coats, with trousers that all 
too soon begin to bag at the knees in 
spite of the various presses invented to 
counteract this tendency. They should let 
a modern City man or member of Parlia- 
ment walk along in the pageant between 
Raleigh and the duke in order that con- 
trast, that greatest source of effect, could 
have full play. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE. 


While spending a holiday with friends in Malaga 
Mdlle. Troukhanoff, the celebrated Russian actress, 
says a Madrid newspaper, purchased a splendid 
Velasquez for £6 from the proprietor of a 


boarding-house formerly belonging to an ancient 


knightly family. Photographs of the 
have been sent to London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg 


Spanish 
picture 


M. ARCHAUMBAULT, CHIEF OF THE TWO-LEGGED DOGS 


the ‘'two-legged dogs,'’ has been introduced 
by the Paris authorities. A tax of 8s. a year is imposed on every dog. Many 
owners evade the iax by paying 4s. a year to their concierge. When the officials 
make inquiries the concierge denies the existence of the dogs, and the revenue is 
defrauded. The authorities are now paying £6 a month to a number of men who 
can bark. The men walk along the streets at night, bark outside every house, 
and when a dog replies take note of the address and send round the tax-collector 


A new profession, known as that of 
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All Germany is talking of the marvellous Hindu 
dances of Miss Ruth St. Denis, a young American 
actress whose costumes and make-up are described 
as absolutely wonderful. Miss St. Denis has 
had the unusual honour of appearing by special 
command before the Kaiser, who marked his appre- 
ciation by giving her a beautiful diamond brooch 


Percival 


THE REV. T. LORD 


A sturdy centenarian who still preaches. Inset in the middle is a portrait of 
Mdlle. Pipero, a beautiful Belgrade actress who inspired a romantic attachment 
in the richest man in Servia. Mr. George Georgevitch, and was married to him 
the other day in the monastery of Klem, situated on the remotest peak of the 
Sirem Mountains. Mdlile, Pipero recently brcke her professional engagements in 
Belgrade to appear at Valievo, but was seized by brigands on the way. It transpires 
that Mr..Georgevitch's parents inspired the offer from Valievo to secure her absence 
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Ghe 
IMPORTANCE 


VER since I was a tiny lad with a 
pronounced partiality for pastries 
and potted preserves I have felt 
that somehow or other this old 

world of ours is not run on the soundest 
of lines. For a long time past, therefore, 
I have been setting aside a portion 
of my vast brain to investigate this 
matter, and, thank goodness, at last 
T have discovered what is wrong with 
the world’s works. And now, ‘pon 
my word, I can’t help wondering how 
on earth I didn’t discover this before. 
The world wants potting. Almost 
everything in life wants potting; in 
fact, the potting process is a most 
important question of the day. It 
must be seen to; it shall be seen to; 
if no one else will see to it Hl deal 
with it myself in my spare time. By 
the way, please note this is a promise 


and nota ee 
Up to date I have been content to 
merely pot plays. There isn’t 
a play you could think of that I: 
cannot pot in a few hours. Now, 
perhaps the hypercritical reader may } 
not at first sight quite grasp the}, 
tremendous advantages accruing from! 
this great potting process. Let me | 
hasten to say, therefore, that the 
potting process is so vastly important 
for the simple reason that it 1s such 
an enormous time-saver. By this 
much-needed device you can enjoy— 
or do the other thing—everything 
and anything in ten minutes that in 
the ordinary course of events you 
would take Heaven knows how long 
to appreciate. Now—I say this with 
beautiful and refreshing modesty—I 
have proved that plays can be potted 
to give universal satisfaction. Why, 
therefore, is not this potting process 
extended ? 


te 


“Lake Parliament, for example. At 
the present time long weary 

weeks are wasted in wordy, windy speeches 
which convince no one; in fact, they are 
no use at all except as soporiferous sleeping 
draughts. Consider for a few moments, 
gentle reader, a common or garden debate 
at Westminster. Someone brings forward 
a motion. So far so bad. The hon. 
member for Winkleton-on-Sea stands up 
on his hind legs and forthwith proceeds 
to explain that this particular motion is 
nothing more nor less than a consolidated 
blob of foolish footle. Whereupon some 
other hon. member with flashing eye and 
faltering tongue gets up and politely 
points out to the House as briefly as 
possible in an hour or so that his good 
friend, ‘‘the hon. member for Winkleton- 
on-Sea,” is doubtless a great authority on 
billiards, bicycles, and balloons, but on 
the particular motion in question he is as 
hopelessly ignorant as an unborn babe; 


in fact, he has been talking diabolical 
drivel. Result: No one is convinced and 


the House’s time has been utterly wasted. 
No, ye merry TATLER readers, our present 
parliamentary system is all wrong. Par- 
lament wants potting. All debates 
should be cut, and business should be 
confined to reading the motions and 
voting on them. This would be great 
fun and much more exciting than 
limericks, 
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OF THE POTTING PROCESS 


By lol. G. Pelissier. 


Asin: our picture galleries want taking 

in hand. England is full of picture 
galleries, so full indeed that the average 
man finds that life is not long enough to 
see the world’s masterpieces of art. But 
there is a simple remedy for this superfluity 


MR. PELISSIER—HIS LATEST PORTRAIT 


of delightful daubs. Our picture galleries 
should be potted; in other words, the 
most famous works of art in each gallery 
should be shown on one large canvas. 
This obviously would call for the reduc- 
tion of each picture to about post-card 
size. However, surely to goodness that 
would be the simplest thing in the world 
to do. 


hen, again, why should not this great 

process I am so brilliantly advocating 
be applied to literary work? Quite a 
number of popular authors these days 
have anasty knack of repeating themselves 
at great length. Only a few days ago, 
for example, I was reading the latest effort 
of acertain writer whose books are said 
to sell by the million. The first chapter 
opened thuswise: “The beautiful church 
bells rang out on the calm, still, evening 
air. On.the calm, still, evening air the 
beautiful church bells rang out. Rang 
out on the calm, still, evening air the 
beautiful church bells. Those bells! 
Those beautiful church bells that rang out 
on the evening air that was calm and still. 
Those bells,” etc., etc. I will not explain 
here how it should be done, but it seems 
to me that great thoughts such as those 
described above might be potted with 
considerable advantage. 
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till another brain wave. Why should 
not music be potted? Some musi- 
cians, to be sure, are potted—with over- 
ripe fruit, exuberant eggs, and world- 
weary vegetables—but that’s another 
story. Seriously, though, music frequently 
wants shortening and reducing. Only 
a few weeks ago I attended a great 
concert where among other offences 
committed was an étude in F sharp 
by a lady pianist. 


o start with I rather liked it; 
then I thought the pianist lad 

got the pages of her music stuck 
together and couldn’t turn them 
over; alterwards I found out that I 
was wrong. The piece was to all 
mathematical intents and purposes 
simply a fat recurring decimal. The 
composer might have had the whole 
show printed in three lines with a 
fullstop at the end instead of wilfully 
wasting paper. Still, there it is; 
England is a free country. Hence 
the fact arrived at by an eminent 
statistician (he must have had a lot 
of spare time on his hands) that over 
seventeen millions, etc., etc—this is 
quite good enough to go on with— 
pages with bars of music printed on 
them find their way into the world 


annually. 
BY the way, I hear that a society 
has been started by henpecked 
married men for self-protection against 
their wives. Now this is all very well 
as far as it goes. Doubtless when a 
man comes home from his club late 
at night and whispers in his wile’s 
ear that he is the Queen of the May 
that respectable member of society 
would be glad if the simple curtain 
lecture his wife levels at his head 
could be reduced considerably—could 
be powerfully potted in fact. And 
maybe he is right, but it seems to 
me that if this society flourishes 
at all the danger will arise that married 
men will move a motion, only at. their 
club, of course—many aman is a lion at 
his club and a mouse at home—in favour 
of the potting of wives. Wife-potting, I 
may say, is against the law. And quite 
right too. Two or three days ago I read 
of the case of a man who potted his wife 
with a charge of powder and shot from 
an old blunderbuss. She never smiled 
again. Neither did he. The length of 
the drop beneath the gallows is, I believe, 
roughly speaking, about 6 ft. 


cd % 


tt 


nd now lam going out to lunch, other- 
wise I would deal with this impor- 

tant potting question at greater length. 
Did I hear somebody say that it is a 
providential mercy that I am so fond of 
lunch? Don’t be rude—it’s my own 
business anyway. Lunch and dinner are 
two of the few things in the world that 
should not be potted. The ideal life, in 
my opinion, is one long glorious lunch. 
Personally I can only find time to snatch 
a quick lunch. I generally go-out about 
eleven o'clock for lunch and return at 
four. The Follies life is a very hard one. 
Thank goodness it will: be less strenuous 


-when my bill for potting the world is 


brought before the House of Lords. 
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IN TREES. 


Clarke & Hyde 

Paris is the e of quaint notions and curious amusements. Not the least among these is the tree restaurant at Robinson near Paris. When once 

one has completed the ascent the charming view and novel surroundings almost repay one for a certain chilliness about the dinner. Our photographs 

depict: First, a general view of the arboreal dining-rooms. Three separate dining-rooms can be seen at different elevations in the same tree. Next is 

seen a typical luncheon-room amid the tree tops. Our third and fourth pictures depict the rope and basket by means of which the food is sent up to 
the diners. Inset is another typical dining-room 
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Trip into the Uncanny 
By S. G. Hobson. 


R. W. T. STEAD is busy explain- 
ing the strange phenomena that 
have appeared in Carmine Villa. 
I am free to confess that I know 

nothing about these things and at the 
moment do not care. If some ghost 
lounges up against meina graveyard at 
midnight I shall be prepared to “modify 
my views and to betray an interest in 
the subject which at the pre- 
sent time I cannot pretend to. 
But the persistence of life after 
death is present in the minds of 
most of us. If you sit round 
the club fire of an evening with 
a dozen other men—artists, 
journalists, lawyers, merchants, 
or what not—and raise the 
question hardly one wil! deny 
that life continues after death. 
Further, a very small propor- 
tion will deny that those who 
have crossed the Styx may con- 
trive ways and means of signal- 
ling their continued conscious- 
ness to their friends on this side. 

The evidence, so far as I 
know, is quite inconclusive. 
The Psychical Research Society 
has some hard nuts to crack, 
but, upon the other hand, the 
Spiritualists have as yet nothing 
definite. At most they only 


possess a working hypothesis. Petra 


The Man who Did Not Know 
he was Dead. 


| have heard many uncanny 

stories in my time, warranted 
to set me thinking furiously. 
Here, for example, is the story 
—and a true story at that—of a man who 
was dead and did not know it. A friend 
of mine in the midlands had a nephew. 
‘This nephew had a friend. They were 
hearty young fellows, and in a spirit of 


adventure went to sea together. They 
sailed to Rio happy and expectant. Now 


it happens that my friend’s wile is a 
medium. Please do not ask me what are 
the qualities that constitute a medium 
because I cannot tell you. In the-general 
way, | presume, a medium is so nervously 
organised that the spirits can beat a tattoo 
on some nerve plexus to the consternation 
of unbelievers. Well, the ship in due 
course arrived at Rio, and equally in due 
course (this always happens) there was an 
epidemic of yellow fever. The nephew’s 
friend caught the yellow jack, died, and 
was buried—all unknown to his friends in 
this country. A few days later in the 
middle of the night my friend’s wife woke 
from her slumber telling her husband that 
there was some message to deliver. Then 
the dead young man spoke through the 
living medium. He said, “ Please. cable 
the authorities ; they think I am dead; 
they have put me in a great, big box and 
have buried me.” 

My friend cabled out and was informed 
that the young man had undoubtedly died 


of yellow fever and had been buried. 
Clearly he did not know that he was 
dead. 


The Phantom Mastiff. 

ae family of any importance—and 
we are all highly connected, aren’t 

we ?—— believes that Providence takes 


of an American gentleman. 


especial care of its members. My family, 
anyhow, has always gone nap on provi- 
dential protection. In proof thereof I 
would tell this story. I hada great-aunt 
who was of a masculine turn of mind. 
She not only farmed her own land but 
went to market and sold her produce, 
haggling with the best of them. On one 
occasion her trap was broken so she drove 


The accompanying photograph represents Higgins, a cocker spaniel, the property 


Needless to say 


entirely unconcerned at the comment he arouses 


to market with a neighbouring farmer, 
returning in the late dusk with a bag of 
gold, the proceeds of her industry (industry 
is a characteristic of our family). Her 
house stood back from the main road 
about 200 yd. To save her farmer friend 
trouble she alighted on the main road, 
taking a short cut over a stile, thence 
across a small field to a rustic bridge 
which spanned a little river. On the 
other side of the bridge was a hedge 
through which my aunt would have to 
pass before reaching her house. This is 
fearfully involved, I fear, but you must 
try to picture the scene or you will not 
realise how Providence was on the qui 
vive. The farmer said, ‘“* Good night” ; my 
aunt got over the stile, and to her surprise 
was met by a great mastiff dog. She 
ee never seen the animal before nor did 

she know of anybody possessing such a 
creature. The mastiff walked solemnly 
beside her as she crossed the field, kept 
her company over the bridge, and as she 
was about to pass through the hedge 
suddenly sprang in front, and the next 
thing my aunt heard was the gurgling 
sound of a man who was choking. Andso it 
was. A man was waiting behind the hedge 
with an ugly-looking bludgeon, but the 
dog settled his hash, and my aunt saved 
her money and improved her piety. The 
dog disappeared and was never seen or 
heard of again. 


The Tae s Dreamand the Loney Moor. 


Now for a. clerical experience. <A 
new incumbent had settled in a 
little vicarage on one of the Yorkshire 
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Higgins, who by the by is named after a well-known 
ink, some months ago became paralysed in his hind 
consequence that he was unable to move about, and serious thoughts were enter- 
tained of putting him out of his misery by a painless death. 
however, apart from his fondness for the dog, 
be done by means of which the dog could get about, and as a result he has had 
the ingenious little pram made which, as is seen in the above photograph, is 
harnessed to the spaniel, enabling him to move about with almost as much alacrity 
as his four-footed fellows. 
public streets cause a great deal of excitement although the dog himself is 


legs, with the 


Higgins’s owner, 
recognised that something might 


his daily perambulations 


moors. He went to bed one night and 
hada strange dream. He dreamt that he 
heard the house bell ring, and on going 
downstairs two men asked him instantly 
to proceed to a certain house three miles. 
off to administer the last rites to a dying 
woman of great age. It was a bright 
moonlight night and a three-mile wall 
was agreeable enough. He could clearly 
distinguish the faces of his two 
companions, who were silent 
and saturnine. Finally they 
left the main track, striking 
across a rugged country quite 
unfamiliar to the clergyman. 
At length they reached a lonely 
house, the clergy man being 
shown upstairs into what he 
assumed to be the bedroom of 
the dying woman. Instantly 
the men set upon him and he 
found himself fighting for dear 
life. 

At this point in the dream 
he awoke and began to wonder 
what he had had for supper. 

He had not been awake five 
minutes, having hardly decided 
whether his supper had been 
harmless or not, when actually 
the bell did ring. Dressing 
quickly he opened the door, and 
lo and behold there were the 
very two men of whom he had 
dreamt. They told him of an 
old woman who was dying and 
who wanted his services. 

What was he to do—believe 
in his dream and forget his 
sacred office? He asked them 
to wait a few minutes and 
withdrew to another room, 
where he debated with himself 
what should be done. There was no 
friend near and time was pressing. The 
obligations of his office weighed too 
heavily upon him to be ignored. So 
off he trudged with the two men. [Every 
detail of ‘the dream journey was now 
realised in fact. He noted the same 
points in the landscape, wondering in a 
far-off sort of way whether he should 
see them again. He came to the thicket 
surrounding the house ; he passed through 
the door, which was. left ajar; he was 
shown up the staircase exactly as before 
into the room as he had seen it in his 
dream, but this time a dying woman lay 
there in her bed anxiously waiting for 
spiritual consolation. His duties done 
the two men led him downstairs into a 
homely kitchen, gave him some refresh- 
ment, walked back with him to the vicar- 
age, and solemnly thanked him for his 
timely aid. 

This story ought to be told on April 1. 
You have been swindled out of your 
dénouement, hayen’t you? But who am | 
that I should engage in fiction ? 

There is, however, a sequel. One day 
the bishop passed that way. After lunch 
the bishop and the incumbent fell to 
swapping experiences (they do it in every 
trade), and in this manner the bishop 
knew that he was being entertained by an 
angel. So it came about that a little 
later on when a good fat living was avail- 
able the bishop remembered the man 
away out on the lone moor and gaye him 
promotion because his sense of duty was 
greater than his dread of the weird and 
the fearsome. 


in the 
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Spifkins (who has been dining): No idea (hic) sho late 
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NE of the most satisfactory things 
about the musical performance of 
the partially-instructed amateur 
is that it leaves 

soon as the piano stops it is all over. It 
has neither colour nor smell and does not 
occupy space that is wanted for other 
things. However bad it may be while it 
lasts, when it is over it is really over. 

It is far different with the performance 
of the partially-instructed student who 
does the little landscape in sepia or the 
charcoal drawing of the cast of the 
laughing boy or the oil painting of a girl 
with a rose-madder 
face and one eye 
(apparently) — broken 
loose from its moor- 
ings. When these 
things are done thev 
remain, unless some- 
body clears them away. 
And work which ought 
to be everybody’s busi- 
ness frequently is left 
undone altogether. 

If I find a piece of 
orange peel or banana 
skin on the pavement 
Tkickit off. Similarly, 
if Ienter a house and 
find, say, that portrait 
of the girl with the 
dropped eye I ought 
immediately to put my 
foot through it. | 
should at the same 
time remark to my 
host, ‘ You'll be glad 
to get that out of the 
way,’ or, “This will 
stop suffering and_un- 
pleasantness.”’ But be- 
cause [ama _ poltroon 
I do not do these 
things. The alleged 
portrait with its 
curious distortions has 
a horrible and mes- 
meric effect; I! con- 
tinue to stare at it. 
Presently my host says 
that he sees I am 
attracted by that por- 
trait. His nephew, 
Willy, did it when he 
was only seventeen. 
“ Practically never had 
a lesson.’ One wishes 
to lie on one’s back, 
drum on the floor with 
one’s heels, and scream. 
Instead one says that 
it is very interesting. 


I want a_ serious 
talk with the artist’s 
colourman. I want to 


point out to him that 
he is working away at 
the wrong end of the 
stick. He takes the 
most elaborate chemical care that his 
colours shall be absolutely permanent. 
He advertises them as absolutely perma- 
nent. Hewill interfere with the beneficent 
processes of Nature. The charcoal draw- 
ing with reasonable wear and tear would 


soon be gone, but the colourman sells 
fixative. 
Colours are wanted which can be 


guaranteed to run off the canvas within 
three months of putting them on. Students 
should be compelled to use these colours. 
Any colourman selling fixative to a 


no trace. As. 


beginner should be treated just as if he 
had sold raw spirit to a child of six. 

Photography, in the days before it 
became ‘artistic,’ had this splendid 
quality of transitoriness. Most of us have 
got somewhere or other a photograph of a 
great-aunt in which it is happily now 
quite impossible to tell where the crinoline 
ends and the landscape begins. It might 
have passed sooner, but still it did pass. 
In consequence many very horrible things 
have been taken out of the category of 
things which are too good to burn. We 
burn them gladly. 


‘This wooden arm of mine is certainly not very arnamental, but it comes in 
mighty handy at times” 


But the pink-faced, drop-eyed lady 
will never come out of that category. The 
present owner keeps it because Willy did 
it when he was so very young, practically 
without a lesson. It is not a good reason. 
Suppose Willy had started to drive a 
high-powered motor car when he was 
very young, without previous instruction, 
would his uncle have framed and publicly 
exhibited the account of the disaster in 
the local paper? It will pass into the 
possession of .the owner’s daughter, who 
will keep it because it was her father’s 
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and also because she has the very common 
but mistaken belief that when a thing has 
once been framed it is illegal and immoral 
to do anything to it. Possibly somebody 
will enlighten her as to the real character 
ol the monstrosity, but even if she is con- 
vinced she will do nothing. ‘It has its 
faults, of course,’ she will say.‘ That’s 
hardly surprising seeing that the poor boy 
never had a lesson. But it’s too good to 
destroy.’ Even when it becomes a part 
of * Lot tog. Oil painting and two china 
candlesticks,’ the man who gives Is. for 
the lot will still find that picture too good 
to burn. Its hideous 
colour and mistaken 
drawing may outrage 
the initiated and 
further debase the 
ignorant of ages yet 
> unborn. 

The worst of the 
. things which are too 
good to burn is that 
they are not. If we 
could only get them all 
together on some open 
space such as Salis- 
bury Plain and put a 
match to them we 
might light such a fire 
in England this day 
as would not soon be 
put out. 

To such a fire we 
might all make some 
contribution, and the 
contributions would be 
various. There is, for 
instance, the six-shil- 
ling novel which you 
bought for its title at 
Waterloo and rejected 
for its contents before 
you reached Clapham. 
What right have 
you to put it with 
others of its kind and 
send the parcel to a 
hospital 2?) \Why should 
you annoy those who 
are already afflicted ? 
These things are not 
really too good to 
burn. The heat of 
their flames may help 
to crack and _ break 
that comic earthen- 
ware cat which some 
mistaken idiot sent you 
the Christmas before 
last. 

All those pain- 
ful presents from 
which, lest we give 
offence, we have not 
dared to part might 
be added to the holo- 
caust. 

It would be a beau- 
tiful cleansing fire, 

but it will never be lighted. The too- 
good-to-burn tradition is too strong. 
Bad work of all kinds will still be handed 
on as long as possible. We are so tran- 
sitory ourselves that we resent transitori- 
ness. 


Even music is in danger. ‘ Records”’ 


can be made. As improvements go 
on it may become possible for the 


vicar’s daughter to give permanence to 
her rendering of airs from The Girl From 
May’s. ‘Then, indeed, we shall be unable 
to wipe off old scores. 
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THE WIDOW’S LAMENT. By Will Owen. 


“It's in the small of my back where it catches me most, sir” 


bo 
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Shall Read 4 


HERE is a great 
deal of cleverness 
lying about in 
“The Wife: a 

of Smart Suburban 

Homely . Aristocratic 

being the Novelised 

Version’ of a Four-act 

Comedy by the same 

Author called ‘ The Sensa- 

tions of Selina,’ ’”’ by Horace 

W.C. Newte (Rebman. 6s.). 

Give me a novel about the 

suburbs and Iam at once 

interested, 


Cn hr ratbchee 


Story 
and 
Life, 


Smith is a 

young stockbroker, 
astute, thrifty, respectable, 
and ‘anxiously. correct. We 
make his acquaintance at 
London. Bridge — Station, 
where he risks losing his 
train to cross the road for a 
“ Pall’ Mall Gazette.” ‘‘He 
would have better liked 
a ‘Westminster Gazette’ 
from a man who stood on 
the nearer side of the road, 
but since Christopher had 
moved from ‘The Chest- 
nuts’—semi - detached—at 
£50 a year_to ‘Ibrox ’— 
detached—at £80 he felt it 
a duty to his more exalted 
state to read a paper urging 
marked Conservative views. 
Moreover, and this carried considerable 
weight, the man who sold ‘Pall Mall 
Gazettes’ took Christopher's penny with 
a touch of the hat and a cheery but 
respectful, ‘Thank you, sir,’ whereas the 
seller of ‘Westminster Gazettes’ never 
gave Christopher’s custom more than a 
grunt of eon ledgment.” 


[here you have Gintiopne ‘Smith and 

good deal, no’ doubt, of male 
Sutton. Bat the passage seems a little 
“rough” “The Westminster Gazette,’ 
whose stiee vendors are surely as polite 
as those of its rival. A’ ‘“ Westminster 
Gazette” purveyor in the Strand. with 
whom I have frequent dealings is not 
only polite, he gives me credit “with one 
comprehensive nod when I am without 
coppers. Christopher Smith, it’ is true, 
was probably never without coppers; he 
was a man of system, and his dearest 
ambition was to be a churchwarden. 

best pages in “The Wifle’’ 


“The 

those in which Sutton society is 
sketched as a background to the am- 
bitious and scornful Selina, who treats its 
smartest drawing-room as a rung of the 
ladder to. be spurned beneath her dainty 
foot at the first opportunity. It is at Mr. 
Tomkins-Splatt’s dinner party at Laurel- 
dene that we meet Suttony society. 
Selina is resolved to pay off certain scores 
by being brilliant and incomprehensible, 
and has ordered a motor brougham to 
ensure a good arrival. As the Smiths 
pass up the stairs of Laureldene Chris- 
toper murmurs, “They've got Ball.” 
“Ball was a Sutton institution. He was 
the son of a livery-stablekeeper, had 
been in the army, and in service; he was 
always hired to wait at the tables of 
Sutton when guests were bidden to the 
feast. It was one of the axioms 
of Sutton society that never by any 
chance was Ball to be recognised in other 
people’s houses,”’ 


are 


foreign. 


SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A. 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, who was born in 1849, is one of the most prominent painters 
of our time, and has been the recipient of numerous honours, both English and 
He is a keen automobilist and lives at Bushey, Herts 


“This dinner party is very well done by 

Mr. Newte. Selina sets herself to 
bewilder the company without giving 
their dull minds an opening for retort. 
She accordingly advances the statement 
that all sensible bachelors marry their 
cooks. 

“It’s the only way to get them nowadays,’ 
went on Selina. “And then the fun begins, as 
if it’s one thing to marry a cook, it’s quite 
another thing to keep her.” 

“You mean ‘to declare that if aman confers 
his name upon a menial she is not faithful to 
her marriage vows?’ asked the parson, listen- 
ing to his voice as she spoke. 

“Not ordinary common  unfaithfulness. 
Something much more serious than that,” said 
Selina. 

The guests looked astonishment, 
doctor presently said :— 

“What is it you mean ?” 

“T'll give you an instance. A friend of 
mine liked but could never get his breakfast 
bacon done in a particular ~ way. The only 
woman who could do it the way he wanted 
was his friend’s wife. Now do you see what's 
coming ?” 

“Finish it,” 
scented scandal. 

“ My friend pursued his friend’s wife for two 
whole years,” continued Selina. ‘ During this 
time he. sent her verses, flowers, and hot-cross 
buns—in° fact, never gave her a moment's 
peace. What might have been expected hap- 
pened. One morning, when her husband was 
away, she went and cooked his breakfast for 
him while his own servant w as present to pick 
up what w rinkles were going.’ 

“Well,” from Tomkins-Splatt. 

“The husband fcund it out and, of course, 
it broke up the home. His life’s wrecked, and 
they say ’’—here she spoke as if relating some- 
thing terrible—‘he’s been seen frequenting 
vegetarian restaurants.” 

The others looked puzzled. Selina sighed 
and said :— 

“IT fear cooks are responsible for most of 
life’s wickedness.” 

But Mrs. Tomkins-Splatt, believing Selina 
was making fun of her, said quite tartly :— 

“JT don't know what Mrs. Smith’s expe- 
rience is, but I know that I’ve never known 
any gentleman marry his cook.” 


and the 


cried Tomkins-Splatt, who 
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“That's where we differ, 
replied Selina sweetly. “I 
dare say I’m wrong, but I 
was under the impression 
that most people did.” 

There then followed a 
pause which made Mrs. 
‘Tomkins-Splatt wish unutter- 
able things to befall upstart 
Mrs. Smith of “Ibrox.” 

Selina went on :— 

“Some men are wonder- 
fully lucky over their wives. 
I knew a Mr. Mallalieu who 
suffered from nose-bleeding. 
He married a hospital nurse, 
and when his attacks came 
‘on she laid him on his back, 
stopped up his nostrils, made 
his head comfortable, and took 
the dog for a walk.” 

The diners, not knowing 
what to make of Selina’s little 
story, received it in silence. 
One man began to laugh; 
finding himself alone he cut 
short his hilarious isolation, 
cleverly turning it into a 
cough. 


This passage will serve to 
show that Mr. Newte has 


written many amusing 
pages. His story is stronger 
in its incidental dialogue 


and sketches than in plot. 
Towards the end it becomes 
farcical. But asanattempt 
to treat suburban life in a 
spirit of mild satire this is 
a notew oy novel. 


E. H. Mil's 


rofessor Hubert Hoc R.A., vhOse 
portrait appears on this page, has 
written a good deal about art, and his 
pen is but one of the channels through 
which he can express himself. Painter, 
etcher, teacher, decorator, musician, and 
actor, he lives the fullest of lives. ‘‘ The 
Graphic” gave him his start. Mr. W. L. 
Thomas bought from the young artist a 


wood block representing “ Gipsies on 
Wimbledon Common” for £8. From 
that day Herkomer has never looked 
back. 


Prolessor Herkomer’s “Chapel of the 

Charterhouse” is now hung, if Iam 
not mistaken, at the Tate Gallery. This 
fine picture is interesting to all lovers of 
Thackeray, for it depicts the scene of 
Colonel Newcome’s last days. “The work 
illustrates these words in Psalm xxxvii, 
which are always read to the Charterhouse 
Brethren on Founder’s Day: ‘‘ The steps 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord : 
and he delighteth in his way. Though 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast 
down: for the Lord upholdeth him with 
his hand.” 


T_ady readers of Tur TatLer will do 

well to spend ts. on “The Ladies’ 
Yield Golf Book ”’ (Newnes) by that re- 
doubtable golfer, Mr. James Baird, who 
has had many lady pupils. Mr. Baird 
tells his readers how to choose their clubs, 
how to dress, and what balls to use; and 
his instructions are reinforced by photo- 
graphs. Lady golfers who have not yet 
appreciated the advantage of wearing a 
“Miss Higgins” on windy days will find 
this singularly-named adjunct of golfing 
dress urged upon them and its use illus- 
trated. On the general position of lady 
golfers Mr. Baird says, ‘There is no 
reason why any healthy lady should not 
play a sound game of golf.” Certainly he 
has shown them the way. 
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MEN I HAVE PAINTED 


Am Interview with Mr. Charles Shannon. 


ROM his earliest years 
Mr. Shannon wished 
to devote himself to 
art. He followed 
out his earliest ambitions 
directly he left school, but 
after some few years’ work 
reluctantly gave up paint- 
ing for the simple reason 
that he did not think lie 
could make a livelihood as 
an artist. For seven years 
the young artist tried his 
hand at engraving and 
sundry kindred  occupa- 
tions and then once more 
resolved to follow the 
profession for which he 
knew Nature had intended 
him. He painted “The 
Wounded Amazon,” which 
gained the gold medal at 
Munich, and almost at the 
same time a portrait of a 
young girl in boy’s clothes 
which at once attracted 
favourable attention. This 
latter portrait was pur- 
chased some years later by 
Mr. Clausen for the Mel- 
bourne Gallery. It is ten 
years since Mr. Shannon 
painted these pictures, and since then his 
career has been one of continued success. 
Shannon’s methods as a portrait- 


M: 
] painter are rather different from the 
generality of modern painters. “I have 
never been able to understand,” said Mr. 
Shannon, “why a prolonged number of 
sittings should be regarded 
as a necessity to the produc- 
tion of a successful portrait. 
Of course there may be ex- 
ceptional cases where difli- 
culties arise which will 
delay the development of 
the portrait, but as a general 
rule a dozen sittings at the 
outside should be sufficient. 
I never start on the canyas 
to begin with. I make a 
study of my_ sitter first, 
perhaps several, until I have 
a general notion of how | 
am-going to treat the picture. 
Then I think out the design 
and general colour scheme. 
When I have quite settled 
these points in my mind ] 
begin‘ on the canvas.’ 
THON is quite at 


M* variance with the 


modern idea that everything 
must be sacrificed to obtain. 
ing ae ‘To my mind,” 


said Mr. Shannon, “realism 
has been carried too far; a 
portrait must of course 
be a good likeness, but it 
should also be a_ picture. 
If you lose sight of the 


pictorial side of a portrait 
altogether and think only 
of producing a common- 
place resemblance the artist’s work comes 
perilously close to that of a photographer 
and the picture has no future. We are all 
familiar with the phrase, ‘a characteristic 
portrait.’ Of course a portrait should be 
characteristic, but it seems to me bad art to 
sacrifice all that makes a picture beautiful 
to obtain unnecessary emphasis.” 


THE 


MR. CHARLES SHANNON 


Some of whose portraits of beautiful women are reproduced on this and the 


following page 


M:«: Shannon is a very rapid worker. 

His portrait of Mrs. Granville Barker 
(Miss Lillah McCarthy), a characteristic 
example of his work, was done in half-a- 
dozen sittings, and that of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in three. ‘ Prolonged sittings,” 
said Mr. Shannon, “ are, I think, the result 
of an artist losing freshness of impression 


BUNCH OF GRAPES (MRS. 


and grip. When a man gets into this 
mood there is no knowing how long he 
may tale to finish a portrait. At every 
step in its development he will see some- 
thing to alter or to rearrange, and so the 
work may drag through fifty, or for that 
matter 500, sittings or until old age over- 
takes both artist and sitter.’ 
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MILDMAY AND CHILD) 


r. Shannon thinks that 
modern dress in both 

men and women lends itself 
quite readily to pictorial 


treatment in a_ portrait. 
“Even in men’s clothes,” 
said Mr. Shannon, “there 


is quite enough beauty to 
satisfy the artist. Person- 
ally I think the present 
type of evening dress is 
almost perfect, and has 
been greatly improved by 
the tendency of wearing a 
soft shirt, which has lessened 


the ‘shiny’ effect that is 
always objectionable, like 
that of a silk hat.’ The 


cut of the clothes has the 
beauty of economy which 
characterises the building 
of a yacht. 


“ 


s the fate of every 
artist to see some of 
his.portraits obtain much 


greater “popularity than 
others, and it does not 
always follow that what 


the artist considers to be 
his best work obtains this 
popularity. I really cannot 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of 
the question, ‘What makes a portrait 
popular?’” said Mr. Shannon. “A 
portrait may be greatly admired when 
exhibited in a studio and fail to attract 
much attention in an exhibition, and 
vice versd. Personally when a portrait 
pleases a sitter | am satisfied, but that is, 
of course, a different thing 
from pleasing the popular 
taste in an exhibition.” 


Mess Shannen! S cinea recrea- 
tion is the theatre, and 
he spends his holidays always 
in Italy. His hobby, which 
he shares with his friend, 
Mr. Charles Ricketts, is col- 
lecting pictures and Tanagra 
statuettes. The two have 
pursued this hobby for the 
past ten years with results 
which it would take many 
pages of Tue TarTLeR to 
describe at ail fully. There 
are original drawings, ancient 
and modern, by artists such 
as Durer, Rembrandt, Van- 
dyck, Watteau, Rossetti, 
Corot, Millet, and Pavis de 
Chavonnes. Some of their 
almost priceless treasures 
belonged to Sir John Millais 
and Lord Leighton. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the 
collector who gathered such 
a set of drawings together in 
a lifetime might well feel 
proud though he might not 
feel satisfied—your true col- 
lector never is. Mr. Shannon 
has no story to tell of any 
unexpected bargain or rare 
find, for all of their treasures 
were purchased from people who were 
familiar enough with their value. Curiously 
enough one of the greatest treasures, a 
drawing by Rossetti which Mr. Shannon 
purchased from a dealer, was sold by an 
individual who years later sat to Mr. 
Shannon and was much surprised to see 
the picture among the artist’s collection. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN PAINTED BY MR. E. SHANNON. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL THE LADY WITH A CYCLAMEN (MRS. CHALONER DOWDALL) 


MISS LILLAH MCCARTHY IN THE DRESS OF DONNA ANA MISS KATHLEEN BRUCE IN A VICTORIAN DRESS 
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THE GERMAN DANGER. By Wolmer Whyte. 


S Isat down in the chair, leaned my 
head upon the rest, and suffered 
him to tuck the towel inside my 
collar, I noticed his fiercely up- 

turned flaxen moustache; but despite its 
threatening appearance it aroused in me 
nothing save vague reflections upon the 
problem of alien immigration. Had I 
regarded it more closely perchance I had 
been warned. 

That he was a skilled barber was soon 
proved by the ease with which he drew 
me into conversation against my will, and 
I.was amazed by the width of his’ know- 
ledge. He reviewed rapidly the leading 
questions of the day, outlining the pro- 
bable fate of the House of Lords and 
severely censuring the Admiralty for its 
misguided zeal for economy. He gave 
me_a straight tip for the Derby, picked 
out the winner of the football cup, and 
explained to me in a few words the reason 
for the depression in trade. 

From the question of general trade he 
not unnaturally turned to his own, and 
he was soon talking confidentially of his 
customers. It was evident that the 
majority of them were men of wealth, for 
it seemed that his “tip” was seldom less 
than a shilling. 

“But—you vill not believe,” he said, 
“zometimes [| shaves a mean tinker who 
vill not gif me even von penny.” 

“Nonsense!” I said; ‘‘no one would 
grudge a penny. Do you mean to say 


And ze guv’nor zay, ‘ Cut ’s chin off nex’ 
time.’ Anz I say, ‘1 vill” 

I laughed lightly, but he did not laugh. 
He lifted the razor and held it dramatic- 
ally over me for a moment. ‘Then he 
bent down and resumed his work. 

“Ven nex’ ’e come in I tip ze guv’nor 
and ze others ze vink, an’ zey know zat zis 
is ze man zat I owe vun, and zough it is 
not my turn zey let me shave ‘im.” 

He paused again, and as | gazed up 
at his gleaming razor and noted the fire 
in his eves and the martial curl of his 
moustache a feeling of uneasiness crept 
over me. 

* Ze first cut,’ he whispered fiercely in 
my ear as he plied the razor again, “ Ze 
first cut I gif im vas just under ze ear zo 
gentle zat he not feel it. But it bleed 
vell, and every time ’e wash ’is ears ’e vill 
tear open ze cut again an’ it vill bleed 
more. Ande vill get a zore place zere 
by and by.” y 

He looked at me with stern triumph. 

*Zeo, he. continued,.“I cut im in 
front of ze ear where ze skin is tight over 
ze bone. Zis cut vill be a long vile bad, 
and zo vill all ze little cuts I gif ‘im down 
ze jaw. My razor zo gentle and my ‘and 
zo light zat ’e not feel zese cuts at all, but 
zey all bleed very vell and zey are all in 
places that vill not get vell for very long 
time.” 

Again he paused, and I felt that he ex- 
pected me to speak, but fear of saying the 


Amateur Photographer : Look cheerful, old chap 


that a man gets up and walks out without 
tipping you?” 

“Ttiz true. ’E get up from ze chair, 
look in ze glaaz, and ’old ’is faze zidevays 
—zo. Zen’e rub ’is’and over ze chin and 
zav, ‘ You haf not shave me nice.’ I say, 
“’Ow haf I not shave you nice?’ But all 
’e zay is, ‘No; you haf not shave me 
nice. Ze guy'ior come up and is very 
angry with me while ze dirty tinker is in 
ze zaloon, but when ’e go ’e ask me about 
‘im, and I say, ‘’E is a mean tinker and 
zay I not shave ‘im nice to zave a penny.’ 


Y 


Yyy 


ye 
YN, 


Subject : Can’t; this is for my wife, who’s out of town. 


wrong thing and suffering retribution held 
me speechless. 

“Zen I gif ‘im little cut.at each corner 
of ze mouth. ’E do not feel zese either, but 
zey are ze worst of all. Whenever ’e open 
‘is mouth to eat ’e split zese little cuts open 
more and ’e vill ‘ave very bad mouth. But 
I haf not finish.” He paused again 
dramatically. 

““T gif "im ze Oxford sweep.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what’s’ that?” I 
asked faintly. 


“Ze Oxford sweep? I vill tell you. 
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Zere vas vonce a barber in Oxford Street 
who shave people very quick. He lather 
quick and zen lay ze razor on ze side of ze 
faze just below ze hair and shave ze whole 
of vun side at vun sweep. Zen ’e shave 
ze other zide at vun sweep. ’E become 
very famous with ‘is customers, who zink 
"e not shave ver’ nice, and ’s vay of 
shaving ze zide of ze faze become known 
as ze Oxford sweep. 

“T eif zis dirty tinker ze Oxford 
sweep,” he continued, “but I let ze razor 
catch in ze flesh half-vay down. Oh! ze 
blood. ’E bleed like a pig, being very fat 
and vell fed. ’E swear fearful, and I say, 
‘You haf little pimple on ze cheek which 
ze razor not help cutting,’ but zat does 
not stop ‘is swears, and ze blood from zis 
big cut run down and join, ze blood from 
all ze little cuts. ’E vas bleeding all 
over ze chair in a manner of zpeaking. 

“Zen I sponge off all ze blood and get 
ze box of alum. It take quite a lot of 
alum to stop ze bleeding, and ’e wriggle 
and twist in ze chair with ze smart. Zen 
I fill up ze cuts with ze scented powder 
vich vill make zem all zore, and zen I lets 
‘im get up. 

“"E curse me, and I zay innocent, 
‘Why, hafI not shave you nice?’ That 
make ‘im very angry, and ’e zay every 
English swear | know and others, and ask 
me why haf I cut ’is faze zo. I zay, ‘ You 
haf many little pimples on your faze, and 
no one can help cutting zem off.’ What 


= 


If | looked cheerful she’d be back to-morrow 


can e’ zay? Nothing but swear, but zo 
wild and wicked ’e look zat I begin strop- 
ping ze razor, zinking it best to ave it andy. 
*E look at it and go out, swearing.” 

For some time there was no sound but 
the gentle rasp of the razor as it glided 
lightly over my face. It seemed that he 
would never finish shaving. 

“Do you not zink, sir,” he asked at last, 
“zat he vas a nasty, mean tinker?” 

“Yes, yes,’ I said huskily, and moving 
my lips as little as possible, “I never tip 
less than half-a-crown for a shave.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL PEERESS. 


Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNESLEY—A NEW PORTRAIT 


who was before marriage Miss Priscilla Armitage Moore, married the 5th Earl of Annesley in 1892. It will be remembered 


The Countess of Annesley, 
that her stepson, Viscount Glerawly, lost an eye through an unfortunate accident a short time ago 
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E MOST BEAUTIFUL 
LOOK AT THIS! 


Bassano 


MISS GABRIELLE RAY 


Miss Gabrielle Ray is perhaps the most popular and generally accepted type of young English beauty on the London stage 
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A FRANCO-BRITISH COMPARIS 
LOOK AT THAT! 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE. GREUZE 


A young French actress who holds a position on the Parisian stage and in the affections of the French public similar to Miss Gabrielle Ray in London 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH CAMERA. — 


A clever sand artist who makes some remarkable models on the sea shore ‘The Tatler” in the service—a snapshot on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Antrim” 


Cribb 
Members of a destroyer’s crew in their lammy suits. These are used in Adjutant Kiselew, adjutant to the late General Skobeleff, bathing in the Gulf 
lieu of bed clothes to enable the crew to attend duty at a minute’s notice of Finland at Kuokkala. This has been his custom for the last thirty years 


Mr. Fred Lindsay, the Australian bushman, who has been giving exhibitions of his skill with a 24-ft. whip, sometimes practises in Regent’s Park. Our 
photograph shows him stopping a small boy who ran across his path. Mr. Lindsay’s skill with the whip is remarkable. At a distance of 20 ft. he can 
repeatedly touch a spot no bigger than a sixpence. Mr, Lindsay is also an expert boomerang-thrower 
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Pretty Typist's Disfigurement. 


MER FACE COVERED WITH ECZEMA. 
Zam-Buk Banishes Disease and Restores Healthy Skin. 


M* GRACE IRENE GATES, a shorthand-typist, of 76, York Street, Westminster, London, 

S.W., has reason to be deeply grateful to Zam-Buk for rescuing her from contagious eczema. 

“Some time ago a small pimple appeared on my face,”’ she said to a London reporter. 

“It irritated me so much that I scratched the head off. This caused it to grow into a sore which 

quickly spread all over my face. I went immediately to a doctor, who told me I had got 

‘contagious eczema.’ He gave me ointment and medicine, but neither did me any good, and 
soon my face was a mass of running sores. I was in this dreadful state for weeks. 

“J was almost distracted with the pain and the fearful disfigurement, and didn’t know which 
way to turn for relief until, reading about a cure by Zam-Buk in a similar case, I decided to try 
it. Imagine my delight when on the first day after using Zam-Buk the horrid sores stopped 
discharging and began to dry up. Of course, I continued to use Zam-Buk, and my face improved 
every day. Gradually the sores dried up and fell away until Zam-Buk had completely cleared 
every spot of the disease from my face. 


Miss Grace Ivene Gates 


“TI cannot tell you how grateful I am to Zam-Buk for this splendid cure. I shall certainly SHINE fee Sea Rao ee ieee 
recommend this valuable balm to all my friends.”’ ments and salves never yet did anybody any 


real good. Zam-Buk, an absolutely pure 
and thoroughly reliable healing balm, suc- 
ceeds even in the most obstinate cases. It 
differs entirely from old-fashioned prepara- 
tions, and is the last and truest word of 
science on healing and skin-curing. 


FREE BOX! 


If you have any skin trouble—injury 
or disease—that is defying ordinary 
methods of treating it, escape the hidden 
dangers of delay by sending to-day for a 
trial sample of Zam-Buk. Merely write 
to the Zam-Buk Co., Greek Street, Leeds, 
mentioning * Tatler,’ ’ May 6th, 1908, and 
enclosing a 1d. stamp (for return postage) 
and a dainty free box will be sent you. 


Zam-Buk is far preferable to so- 
called blood purifiers, which exert 
little or no influence on the delicate 
tissues. Zam-Buk eradicates pim- 
ples, eruptions, eczema, and sores 
of all sorts, and is also recommended 
for scalds, burns, cuts, bruises, 
piles, ulcers, and bad legs. Of all 
chemists. 


Leading; Scientists have declared 


FRANK COOPER’S 
“OXFORD” MARMALADE 


TO BE 


Perfectly Pure, 
Of Choicest Quality, 


1904 Flavour. 
Royalty, Aristocracy, Regimental Messes, Crews in Training, and 
THOSE WHO KNOW, always prefer FRANK COOPER'S. 


The Sketch says: “ ‘Oxford’ Marmalade is a household word.” 
Black and White says: “A product of highest quality and delicious flavour.” 


Ask your Grocer for FRANK COOPER’S “OXFORD” MARMALADE, 
Lfunable to obtain, send fost card for name of nearest grocer to FRANK COOPER, OXFORD. 
SAMPLE JAR SENT ON RECEIPT OF THREE STAMPS, TO COVER COST OF POSTAGE. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Size 2} by 2 by } ins., containing 1,008 pages, 
including 51 illustrations. 


A Bijou Cookery Book. 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY 


By MATILDA LEES DODS, 


Diplomée of the South Kensington School of 
Cookery. 


THE EVER POINTED AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL =i 


Graphite. Copying 
QAM Ci if Colours. 


NO SHARPENING 


Made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
famous Berncastel vineyards. This exquisite wine—being 
non-gouty and possessed of exceptional digestive properties— 
has for many years enjoyed the hearty recommendation of the 
medical faculty. Each bottle of genuine Berncastler 
(Nonpareil) bears the Krpferberg full brand and label. 
Price 60/- per doz. bottles, 64/- per two doz. 3-bottles. 


Of all Wine Merchants and Stores. 
Wholesale Agents: 
Coverdale, Pohlmann & Co., 
5, Mark Lane, E.C. 


RENEWS ITS 
POINT WHILST 
WRITING 


“Undoubtedly contains many good receipts.” 
—Education. 


“*A most charming and practical novelty.’ 
mah rogate Herald. 
“A veritable multum in parvo.’ 
—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


6 LEADS IN EACH 
’ A PENCIL 
PF SILVER S/- & 7/- 


SOLD AT ALL STATIONERS -& STORES ETC. 
ALSO AT MESS®S W.H.SMITH & SONS 
BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSHOPS 


PRICELIST FREE THE KARA STATIONARY CO 
APPLICATION 2,GRESHAM BY’. LONDON ec 


Bound in Leather with round corners, red 
under gold edges, Price 2/= 
Also issued in Art Cloth Binding, gilt extra, 
stained edges, Price 1/6 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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A Racing Notebook : 


Racing at Newmarket. 

ROVIDING, of course, that it does 
not snow—the proviso is prompted 
by memories of that arctic week 
but a fortnight gone—there will 

be racing at New- 
market this week. 
The writer hap- 
pened to be talk- 
ing the other day 
with Mr. CC. E. 
Robinson, the 
olficial judge of 
tacing to the 
Jockey Club. Mr. 
Robinson has been 
in office (or should 
| say the box ?) 
more years than he 
cares to remember, 
and in the whole 
of his experience 
he could ° recall 
nothing even half 
as bad as the 
snowlall and po- 
laresque —condi- 
tions that practi- 
cally ruined the 
Newmarket Cra- 
ven Meeting. Many 
people imagine 
that snow was the 
cause of the Cam- 
bridgeshire being 
postponed in 1881 
in the year that 
Hackness won. 


You Never can 
Tell. 


But this, said Mr. Robinson, was not so. 

“There was no snow on that occa- 
sion,” said the judge; ‘‘ the race had to be 
postponed on account of an awful hurricane 
of wind which uprooted trees, damaged 
the stands, and generally created con- 
sternation amounting almost to panic.” 
Let us hope that the record made by the 
Craven Meeting will hold, at least for 
our day and generation. But, in the 
words of Shavianism, “you never can 
tell.” It might possibly be fine on Derby 
Day. 

i ut tie 

The First of the Classics. 
(Certainly the topic of the moment is the 

first of the classic races, the Two 
Thousand Guineas, to be decided this 
afternoon. Writing some days in advance 
there may be some scratchings of pro- 
minent candidates before the day, but the 
following are horses with pretensions to be 
seen at the post: Perrier, Sir Archibald, 
White Eagle, Royal Realm, Vamose, St. 
Orodoux, Dalgety, Ednam, Lapwing, 
Lucus, Mercutio, Sir Toby, Your Majesty, 
and Morena. 


tt Py 


Lord Rosebery’s Horse. 
M:: Purcell Gilpin may saddle. either 

Green Drake, Rodney, or Nelson, 
but little or nothing is known about 
them. At this time two years ago we 
knew nothing of Spearmint in that 


stable, and yet he won the Derby. Lord © 


Rosebery has a horse entered which has 
never yetrun. Thisis Lauderdale, and he 
is reported to be smart, though doubtless 
his trainer has experienced trouble in 
training him which may account for his 
long-delayed début. 


Two Thousand Guineas Candidates. 
“he name of Perrier, of course, arrests 
instant attention. Students of 
thoroughbreds and racing whose opinions 
are entitled to respect have come to the 


MR. J. B. JOEL’S DEAN SWIFT, WINNER OF THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 


conclusion that the King’s horse will not 
only win the Two Thousand Guineas but 
also the Derby. His performance in the 
Newmarket Biennial race was beyond 
reproach, though he certainly had no 
champions to beat. The only thing I can 
urge against him is that the Derby has 
never yet been won by a winner of the 
Newmarket Biennial, and many Derby 
favourites have won the latter race. So 
let the superstitious pause even before they 
take him on their side for the Guineas 
race to-day. Royal Realm and White 
Eagle are the property of Mr. W. Hall 
Walker, and should they both go to the 
post some light will be shed on the Derby, 
for on all form White Eagle and not 
Perrier should be favourite for the Derby. 
Ednam will doubtless run for Sir Waldie 
Griffith in preference to Lapwing, and 
may perform better than a recent trial 
suggested. As a two-year-old he was 
thought a great deal of, and I fancy his 
owner and trainer will be disappointed 
should he not make a bold show to-day. 
te it te 
The Probable Winner. 
amose and Morena hail from the 
Kingsclere stable, which has played 
such a big part in the history of the 
classic races. The former, the property of 
the Duke of Westminster, won at Good- 
wood and afterwards dead-heated with 
the unbeaten filly, Lesbia. He is by Flying 
Fox, and-his showing to-day-if- he runs 
will, of course, largely depend on the 
improvement he has made, between. two 
and three years of age.. Dalgety is a big 
horse, inclined to grossness, who may be 
fitter on the St. Leger day than to-day. 
Your Majesty belongs to Mr. J. B. Joel, 
and in my view is not up to classic form. 
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By 
‘¢Tihne Syce.”’ 


A Difficult Choice. 
Se we get back to Perrier and the best 
of Mr. Hall Walker’s pair. To select 
Perrier to win may be making the wish 
father to the thought. Anyhow he 
is apparently fit 
enough, and must 
win to justify his 
position as fa- 
vourite for the 
Derby. However, 
it would be folly 
to leave White 
Eagle or Royal 
Realm out of the 
reckoning, and 
therefore I couple 
the King’s horse 
with the chosen of 
Mr. Walker's. 


The One Thousand 

Guineas. 

It is ever a difhi- 
cult matter to 


deal with the 
fillies’ race — the 
One Thousand 
Guineas. There 
are exceptional 
years such. as 


when Sceptre and 
Pretty Polly won, 
but such occasions 
are few and far 
between. Whata 
wretched lot last 
year’s three-year- 
old fillies were. 
This year, I should 
say, they mark a 
distinct improvement. There is Lesbia, 
never yet beaten, though it can be urged 
against her that she is a very small ’un and 
has grown scarcely at all during the winter 
recess. Mr. Croker’s Rhodora, winner of 
the Middle Park Plate, is said to haye gone 
the wrong way since last autumn. I am 
going to leave her out of the reckoning. 
Bracelet is a genuine fancy ; she belongs to 
the master of the Quorn. Mr. Hall Walker 
has much faith in Elm Twig, a daughter 
of Orme, who never did well physically 
as a two-year-old but has improved with 
age. Miranda is an own sister to Pretty 
Polly, but I fancy she does not stay. 
There are possibilities about Siberia, 
Galore, Elixir, Ardentrice, and Verdy (the 
latter won the Column Produce Stakes at 
Newmarket Craven Meeting), but I shall 
expect. Lesbia to win and Elm Twig to 
be her most dangerous opponent. 


FOR THE SECOND TIME 


co 


Horses for Courses. 
n looking back on the race for the City 
and Suburban last week it is some 
small consolation to know that my selec- 
tion, Simonson, suggested when the odds 
quoted against the horse were 33 to 1, 
did not disgrace himself by running a 
good second, thus beating everything ex- 
cept the actual winner. Dean Swilt’s 
victory supports that very same theory 
of horses for courses, for it is a fact that 
his best performances have been ac- 
complished on the Epsom switchback. 
He won the “City” a couple of years 
ago, he was placed in the race on another 
occasion, and now he has won again—a 
very fine record considering that he is now 
a seven-year-old and past the age when a 
racehorse is supposed to be in his prime. 
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